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According to a recent Gallup Poll, 


if the B.B.C. were permitted to provide 


alternative TV Programmes only 


ONE IN FIVE 
British people would.want Commercial TV. 


. .. Before very long most of the population of Great Britain, including millions of 
children, are likely to have become regular viewers. We believe that the development 
of this new medium of information and entertainment calls for the exercise of the 
highest sense of social responsibility in all those engaged in it, and that com- 
mercialization—now imminently threatened—is fraught with dangers to those 
spiritual and intellectual values which the B.B.C. has nobly striven to maintain. 

We express our sincere hope that the Government will yield no further to the 
intense pressure to which they have been subjected by a comparatively small number 
of interested parties; and that they will decide, even at this last moment, to remain 
true to the principles which have given us the finest broadcasting system in the 


world.” 
VIOLET BONHAM CARTER. 
BRAND. 
HALIFAX. 
TOM O’BRIEN, M.P. (Chairman T.U.C.) 
WAVERLEY. 
** The Times,” June 4th, 1953. 


““ The General Council of the T.U.C. wish to place on record their firm opposition 
to the Government’s proposals to permit the introduction of sponsored television 
programmes in this country. The General Council are convinced that so far from 
there being any widespread demand for such programmes on the part of the general 
public, public opinion is overwhelmingly opposed to any surrender of control over 
television services to private commercial interests. 

In the view of the General Council sponsored television programmes, however 
hedged round with restrictive conditions, must eventually be governed primarily 
by eee of commercial advantage rather than by considerations of public 
welfare 

The potential influence of television on the lives of the people and particularly 
on the lives of children and young people requires that in the public interest pro- 
grammes should be controlled by a public authority which can give due weight to 
considerations of a non-commercial nature.” 

GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE T.U.C. 
July 22nd, 1953. 


. It is not the State that owns and controls the B.B.C., it is the people itself, 
and any suggestion that the B.B.C. is evidence of the thin end of the totalitarian 
wedge is really nonsense. It is no more amenable to State control and, in fact, 
rather less than commercial television would be. 

It is supposed that the B.B.C. monopoly is, in principle, bad. That, too, seems 
to me to be nonsense. If we as a people think that television is both important and 
difficult and potentially of immense social power, the sensible thing is surely to put 
it into the hands of persons chosen as people who will handle the matter responsibly 
and skilfully. That is not monopoly but common sense...” 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
speaking at the Canterbury Diocesan Conference on June 30th, 1953. 


“Sir, We believe we are expressing the considered judgment of those whom we 
represent when we urge the dropping of any scheme of sponsored television. We 
are not reassured by recent Government statements and are convinced that no 
safeguards could be adequate to counteract inherent dangers to the moral and 
cultural welfare of the nation, and especially of its children. The proposal is 
unnecessary, unwanted and unwise. 

This is no party issue, and if the Government feels it necessary to raise the 
question again, in spite of the widespread opposition and apprehension, we urge 
that it should at least be left to a free vote of the House of Commons. 

HUGH MARTIN, Moderator, Free Church Federal Council. 

H. BONSOR, President, Baptist Union. 

E. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman, Congregational Union. 

DONALD SOPER, President, Methodist Conference. 

T. W. MANSON, Moderator, Presbyterian Church of England. 
|“ The Times,” July I8th, 1953. 


“Sir... Remembering . . . the contrast between the broadcasts of the B.B.C. and 
the commercial broadcasts of other countries, we are convinced that to place 
television on a commercial basis, which must mean that the programme is deter- 
mined by the criterion not of merit but of popularity, would be to throw away an 
instrument with very great possibilities for good. How much positive harm is done 
to the young by commercial television in other countries is not known and informed 
opinions differ. What we have all learnt recently is the power of television for good. 
If we deliberately discard that power we can never hope to recover it. 
Yours faithfully, 

ERIC ASHBY, Vice-Chancellor, Belfast University. 

H. HALE BELLOT, Vice-Chancellor, London University. 
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JOHN S. B. STOPFORD, Vice-Chancellor, Manchester University. 

LIONEL WHITBY, Vice-Chancellor, Cambridge University.” 

“ The Times ’’. July Ist, 1953. 


** The Workers’ Educational Association reaffirms its opposition to the introduction 
of commercially sponsored television. It is in no way reassured by the Postmaster 
General’s statement that the Government rejects the principle of sponsored pro- 
grammes provided by individual advertisers, nor does it see any safeguard in the 
creation of a commercial television undertaking responsible for its own programmes. 
Such an undertaking would be no less financially dependent upon advertisers and 
its programmes would, therefore, be designed primarily to attract mass audiences 
for the display of advertisements. 

** Further enquiry into the effects of commercial television in other countries 
strengthens the Association’s belief that the public is best served by public service 
broadcasting. It accordingly reiterates its demand for a free vote of Parliament on 
the Government’s proposals so that unfettered expression can be given to the 
widespread and serious opposition to commercially sponsored television which 


exists throughout the country.” 
GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE W.E.A. 
19th September, 1953. 





* , . . Television’s influence in the future is incalculable. It may easily become the 
most powerful of all instruments in the formation of opinion and of national 
character, for it is almost impossible to exaggerate the influence it will have over 
the young. It is therefore of vital importance that it should be under the control 
of those who will use it for the good of the nation. Used for sectional or commercial 
interests it might become a channel of vulgar sensationalism for the purpose of 
money-making. When it is used for advertising purposes almost any means are 
regarded as justifiable in securing the largest number of viewers. This is the case in 
America, where the misuse of television is causing grave anxiety to all who are 
concerned with the education and standards of culture... .” 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK in his Diocesan Leaflet. 
July, 1953. 
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‘ ...In view of the responsible declarations of opinion by honoured citizens and 
people who take a high outlook on these matters, is it really worth while going on 
with this, giving rise to national division and a lot of controversy about a matter of 
this kind? Will not the Government be so good as to consider the matter, and 
particularly to consider whether it is worth while going on with this ? If it does come 
to the House, as it is not a party political question, may we take it that on that 
occasion the Whips will not be on ? 
HERBERT MORRISON, M.P., House of Commons. 
July 2nd, 1953. 


/ 


. One of my main reasons for disliking commercial advertising is a moral 
reason. It spreads throughout the community—the idea that everything is for sale. 
As an American friend of mine wrote to me: ‘ Irrelevant pressure, irrelevant factors 
are introduced everywhere in the broadcasting system.’ You do not simply listen 
to a programme. You are aware of the advertiser through his programme selling 
his goods to you; he makes you very much aware of this. He always intervenes in 
the matter to which you are listening. He has to do it, because he is buying your 


custom. LORD BRAND. House of Lords. 
May 26th, 1952. 
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. Television at the moment is in its extreme infancy. Those who work in it are 
making tentative and humble efforts to shape it for the public good. The privilege 
is great, the responsibility greater, especially where children are concerned and 
where misdirection may have appalling consequences. The instrument we are using 
is a marvellously contrived mechanism, the children are living souls. What we do 
for them or to them is of supreme importance. Cleverness is not enough: technical 
excellence is not enough. Hard thinking, imagination, and a deep sense of moral 
2 a must unite to see that the impetus of this tremendous force is properly 
irected.” 

FREDA LINGSTROM, Head of Children’s Programmes, Television, B.B.C. 

“BBC Quarterly,” Summer, 1953. 
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. Support for commercialisation in the House of Commons is very narrowly 
based. I have done some research in Hansard about the proceedings in Parliament 
since the White Paper on Broadcasting was published. I find that 53 speeches, 
questions and interruptions have been made—other than by ministers—in support 
of commercial TV. Seventy-nine per cent. of these have been made by seven very 
active M.P’s, of whom four have declared themselves to be ‘ interested parties’... . 
The real instigators of the campaign for commercial TV are a tiny number of active 
and influential advertisers, advertising agents and radio manufacturing firms, 
pre-eminent among them the American-controlled advertising agency, J. Walter 
Thompson & Co. Ltd. This firm has campaigned for years for commercial broad- 
casts. In 1944, its London office stated :— 

‘If domestic enterprise fails to provide the means, through the British 
government or the B.B.C., our clients in Britain can be reached from America 
whether the authorities like it or not.’ 

** It is perhaps fitting that the introduction of the American type of TV into 
this country should owe so much to the agitation of an American-controlled firm. 
It should be noted that one of the five M.P’s most actively supporting commercialisa- 
tion is a director of the firm. 

** Next to J. Walter Thompson & Co. Ltd., the most active supporter of 
commercial TV is probably the well-known firm of radio manufacturers, Pye, Ltd. 
The Managing Director of this firm, Mr. C. O. Stanley, is a director of the Associated 
Broadcast Development Company, the leading firm directly promoting commercial 
TV, and also a member of the Television Advisory Committee. Another of the five 
* militant ’ M.P’s is connected with this firm. 

** These men are the real supporters of commercialised TV.”’ 
CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW, M.P. 
July, 1953. 


—AND AN AMERICAN VIEW 


** And incidentally, we don’t wait until TV is a going concern in a country to start 
this. For instance, commercial TV appears imminent in England. Perhaps it'll 
arrive in a year or so. But we’ve already spent thousands of dollars on research in 
England so that our clients will have some knowledge of TV’s commercial potential 
there. And one of our London executives has spent more than a month here, 
getting the feel of American TV and working with our program and commercial 
people. He went back loaded with material. And we are training a skeleton TV 
staff in England at the moment.” 
Mr. A. J. SCALPONE, Vice-President, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., at the International Advertising Group 
Meeting Eastern Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
October 28-29th, 1952. 


. To sit over there through a three-or four-hour sponsored television programme 
is to come under a terrorisation of the mass suggestion of advertising. I mean 
this quite seriously. I hope that I shall not be accused of vulgarity for what I am 
about to say, but J think we must speak bluntly here. 

‘** The American girl, for example, is supposed to be the finest of her kind in 
the world. She is supposed to be the quintessence of feminine charm. What do the 
advertisers say about her on the radio, on the television ? I shall put it as gently as 
Ican. She suffers from dandruff, from body odour, from halitosis. I could go on. 

‘** I do not for a moment believe it is true—I do not know, but the terrorisation 
of suggestion is not comparable to reading a newspaper, in which one can perhaps 
read a Sunday columnist if one has nothing else to do, or can look at the advertising 
if one wishes. But to see actors come and act a part and all declare that they only 
smoke such and such a cigarette—it is not true. And all the time is this monster of 
a 100 per cent. concentrated interest at any given moment. They thrust and thrust 
until it becomes an interference with the whole way of life. . 

BEVERLEY BAXTER, M. P., House of Commons. 
June 11th, 1952. 


ee 


. I hope and pray that commercialisation of television will, throughout the 
country, be decisively defeated...” 

BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 

addressing members at the Manchester Diocesan Conference. 

June 24th, 1953. 


“We will also resolutely oppose the introduction of commercial TV. This service 
which is bound to exercise a growing influence on our national life must serve values 
and purposes which the nation approves—not those which the advertising agencies 
force upon us.” 

THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY. 


“Sir... Some advertising agents have come out in favour of commercial television, 
but it is difficult to see how they will justify their commission on the large sums 
allocated to this costly advertising medium when their main function will be simply 
to book times at which advertisements may be televised. Even advertisers can tell 
the time. On the larger view, the economics of commercial television from the 
advertisers’ point of view have received scant consideration. The only justification 
for this form of advertising would be a considerable increase in home trade 
consumption of the goods advertised. 

** But is this justification possible at a time when our export trade must still 
take priority over the demand of the home market ? The politicians may wrangle 
over the merits or demerits of the B.B.C. monopoly, but surely they could agree 
that this is one occasion on which the most constructive approach is to postpone 
the decision until we can afford to make it ” 

Yours faithfully, 
F. C. HOOPER, Managing Director, 
Schweppes Limited, 
4 Connaught Place, W.2. 
“ The Times,” July 25th, 1953. 


. | take the view that the attribution of the general evils of the term ‘ monopoly ’ 
to the position of the B.B.C. is a complete misnomer and irrelevant to the real 


facts of the case... .”’ 
THE EARL OF HALIFAX. House of Lords. 
May 22nd, 1952. 


ce 


. We cannot bring anything more today to this question than our own ex- 
perience of life, and our own experience of these vastly potent instruments of 
broadcasting and television, so far as we have been brought in touch with them. 
I make my declaration of faith, as everybody does who speaks about this subject; 
and my faith is that what is proposed is too dangerous a hazard for the Government 


to wish to go forward with it... .” 
LORD RADCLIFFE. House of Lords. 
May 26th, 1952. 


